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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


[A young Friend who feels a summer’s work 
among neglected city children laid upon her, 
has been concerned to offer to our readers the 
following appeal. ] 











ent state of human society, express itself by 
the quantity rather than by the quality of their 
voices; a spiritual society under Christ profes- 
ses to be formed under the rule that “ Christ 
is head over all things to his Church.” Ac- 
cordingly a living church is not primarily a 
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for as many hours as possible each day, espec- 
ially in the summer when the dangers and dis- 
comforts may be ameliorated, and the child-life 
protected and made happier, and perhaps saved 
from both death and destruction ; in fact, there 
are a few dedicated workers who have (for 
nearly forty years) made hundreds of little ones 
and their parents in this city better and happier 
and have sown the seed for the harvest now at 
hand. Shall it be said, “The harvest is past 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved ?” 
(Jer. ix: 20.) M. H. G. 
Fifth Month 10th, 1899. 


“A Purchased Life, 


During the Reign of Terror in France—be- 
tween Sixth Month, 1793 and Sixth Month, 
1794—a young man, by the name of Loizerolles, 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
and condemned to death. His father, a vener- 
able, white-haired old man, would not allow 
himself to be separated from his son, but ac- 
companied him to prison. 

On the day appointed for his execution, the 
young man, exhausted by the strain upon his 
nerves, fell asleep in his dungeon, and the father 
kept watch beside him. Shortly afterwards the 
jailer, in company with some soldiers, presented 
himself at the door, holding in his hand a paper 
containing a list of the unhappy persons who 
were that day to suffer death. 

Coming up to the unfortunate condemned 
ones, he called out the names from his list, tick- 
ing them off with a pencil as they answered. 
But when he came to the name of “ Loizerolles,” 
no one rose to reply to it. A sudden thought 
took possession of the breast of the aged father, 
and he replied to the call when it was made 
the second time. 

He joined the ranks of the condemned, who 
were setting out on the sad journey to the scaf- 
fold. He did not dare to embrace his son, for 
fear of awakening him, and arousing the sus- 
picions of the guards, but in a low voice, ad- 
dressing his companions in captivity, who were 
looking at him with tearful eyes, he said, “ When 
he awakes, I conjure you to calm him, and pre- 
vent any imprudent despair on his part from 
rendering my sacrifice useless. 
to be obeyed. Tell him I forbid him to endan- 
ger the life which I have a second time given 
him.” He then went out with the crowd of 
doomed men, and laying his head upon the 
scaffold, murmured these words: “ Lord, watch 
over and protect my son.” 

Had he not a claim that the son whose life 
he had purchased by the sacrifice of his own 
should make good use of it? That is Christ’s 
claim on every Christian. It is “ the reasonable 
service,” incumbent on every one who lives be- 
cause of the death of Him who gave “ his life a 
ransom for many” (Matt. xx: 28).—WSelected. 


RiGHTeEousNEss is life, and the only right- 
eousness worth having is that which comes 
through trial. The power of Christ unto salva- 
tion is the power of a perfect human righteous- 
ness: It is not the rose water morality of the 
innocent and untried that the world needs to- 
day, but it is the righteousness of the strong 
man who has trodden the wine press alone.— 
Churchman. 


BRETHREN, if you want power, seek the power 
from on high! Don’t send fora man; go straight 
to God! The only true fire is what the Holy 
Spirit kindles; and just as sure as you co-operate 
with Him the fire will be kindled.— Dr. Cuyler. 


I have the right ti 


THE FRIEND. 
The Beacon Controversy. 


BY GEORGE VAUX. 
(Continued from page 350.) 

A critcism of some parts of the Beacon was 
published by Dr. Thomas Hancock in a little 
work of about one hundred pages which passed 
through two editions. It was denominated “A 
Defence of the doctrines of Immediate Revela- 
tion and Universal and Saving Light.” It was 
written in excellent temper and forceful in its 
arguments ; sound yet somewhat obscure in parts, 
it did not give full satisfaction to Friends and 
it was not perhaps in all particulars a publica- 
tion adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the time. 

Comparatively little disunity was created in 
the Society at large, or in England in conse- 
quence of the publication of the Beacon, outside 
of Manchester meeting, where Crewdson was 
ably aided in his efforts to produce discord, by 
William Boulton an elder of the same meeting. 
Isolated Friends here and there were unsettled 
in their views, some of whom had been promi- 
nent in Society affairs, but this was quite ex- 
ceptional. 

As has been stated Manchester meeting was 
the centre of the disaffection. The disunity there 
was so great that the Quarterly Meeting of Lan- 
cashire appointed a committee of twenty-one 
Friends to assist Hardshaw East Monthly Meet- 
ing and endeavor to restore unity. The Yearly 
Meeting of 1835 however met svon after, and 
the subject came up there in the answers to the 
queries. It was extensively discussed and that 
meeting appointed a committee of thirteen 
Friends to be incorporated with the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings and thus regulate their 
action. One of this committee only, Edward Ash 
of Norwich, was in sympathy with the disaffected 
party. This appointment superseded: for the 
time being the committee appointed by the 
Quarterly Meeting, being the creation of a su- 
perior body. 

Whilst the General Epistle of 1835 contained 
no apparent reference to the serious contest 
which was going on, several salutary and ap- 
propriate paragraphs were introduced in which 
some of our important principles were referred 


0. 

The Yearly Meeting’s committee attended 
Lancashire Quarterly Meeting in the Sixth 
Month 1835 and found the Beaconite party 
active and determined and resolved to contest 


every point with vigor. Not much active labor 
could be accomplished in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing itself, but outside of it, during a period of 
several months following, the committee used 
every effort to prevail upon Crewdson to modi- 
fy his position. The active operations of the 
Yearly Meeting’s committee so far as their labors 
were in the meetings themselves, appear to have 
been in Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting, to 
which in the Twelfth Month a written report 
was made. 

This report was remarkably just in dealing 
with Crewdson, giving his own words to explain 
his views, although it was manifest that he was 
unfair and evasive. They seem to have skil- 
fully endeavored to reclaim him and his de- 
luded followers and to avoid the calamities which 
would grow out of their persistence in the course 
they were pursuing. It wasallin vain. Crewd- 
son continued to circulate the Beacon and his 
persistency even went so far, that he published 
a voluminous document defending his course 
and position. And yet this document like the 
others was evasive, seeking to cover up the real 
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character of his views and to mislead the com- 
mittee, as well as misrepresent them as to their 
own opinions. 

The difficulties in Hardshaw East Monthly 
Meeting again engaged the attention of London 
Yearly Meeting in 1836. In view of the dego. 
lating influence of the proceedings of the Beacon 
party the meeting availed itself of the oppor. 
tunity to introduce into the annual opiates 
brief doctrinal statement or confession of faith 
in which the views of the Society on the subjects 
of the Bible and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit were clearly set forth, but so stated in 
harmony with each other as to leave no doubt 
as to what our principles are on these important 
subjects. The effect of this declaration was most 
wholesome, relieving the minds of some who 
had been misled and confused, and counteract- 
ing the slanders which the Beaconites had so 
industriously circulated. It may be said in 
passing that portions of this declaration, so far 
as it relates to the Scriptures, have been ad- 
versely criticised by some who thought they saw 
in them an intention to give the Bible a place 
which Friends had not previously done. There 
are however many places in the writings of 
early Friends where the same views are enunci- 
ated and not a few instances where similar ut- 
terances have been officially declared. Among 
the latter may be mentioned the declaration of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting issued in 1828 
which says that “ The Society of Friends have 
always fully believed in the authenticity and 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
acknowledge them to be the only fit outward 
test of doctrines, having been’ dictated by the 
Holy Spirit of God which cannot err.” 

In the Ninth Month of 1836 the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee attended the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Hardshaw East and made a written re 
port in which they stated that Isaac Crewdson 
had not complied with their advice to discon- 
tinue his appearances in the ministry. 

This immediately plunged the Monthly Meet- 
ing into a violent agitation. The followers of 


Crewdson had the clerk of the Monthly Meet-. 


ing and a majority of overseers in their favor 
and pushed the Yearly Meeting’s committee 80 
hard for the reason for their advice that they 
retired for consultation. Upon their return they 
stated “ that the practical tendency of the Beacon 
was such as was calculated to unsettle the faith 
of the young and inexperienced in those gentle 
intimations of the Holy Spirit in the secret of the 
soul, which guide in the path of Christian dedi- 
cation and holiness. That the general bearing 
of the book was to disparage the views of Friends 
as to silent worship.” In consequence of these 
views the committee had advised Crewdson to 
suppress its circulation, but he had declined to 
do it: After much noisy opposition on the part 
of Crewdson’s followers the clerk though a sym- 
pathizer with them minuted the conclusion of 
the meeting to be that the advice of the com- 
mittee that he should discontinue his ministry 
was confirmed. 

Future sittings of the Monthly Meeting were 
violently agitated, but the result was that the 
clerk resigned, the overseers who sympathized 
with Crewdson were removed and a brighter 
prospect presented. 

The Yearly Meeting’s committee now appears 
to have thought that its work was mainly ac 
complished and the committee of Lancashire 
Quarterly Meeting which for the time had been 
superseded by the former committee, was intro- 
duced to the Monthly Meeting. The power of 
Beaconism was broken and it now became 4p 
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parent to Crewdson and his followers that their 
cause was lost. 

In the Eleventh and Twelfth Months resig- 
pations from the Society of Friends were pre- 
sented by Isaac Crewdson, William Boulton 
and others, in all about fifty persons. These 
resignations were referred to a committee which 
reported to an adjourned Monthly Meeting that 
most of them should be accepted, but several 
were held under advisement. A few sympa- 
thizers with Crewdson did not resign. 

In the report of the committee which was in 
writing, they took occasion to reaffirm our well 
known principles as to the spirituality of the Gos- 

| Dispensation, and to repudiate the charges 
which Crewdson and his followers had so per- 
sistently made against our religious Society. 

Crewdson and Boulton now proceeded to or- 
ganize a new sect which they styled “ Evangeli- 
cal Friends.” A chapel was provided in Man- 
chester and there Crewdson officiated as min- 
ister. 

These meetings bore no resemblance to those 
of Friends. There was no silence. The Scrip- 
tures were read and expounded, and speaking 
and vocal praying engaged in. The whole 
number attending them was less than two hun- 
dred, some of whom had not been Friends ; some 
estimates of the number attending placed it at 
only seventy-five. Their absence from our meet- 
ings did not make any appreciable difference in 
the attendance of the Manchester Friends’ Meet- 
ing which seemed about as large as before. 

In the early summer of 1837 sympathizers 
“scattered about in places,” met in London and 
issued an address which was signed by James 
Ireland Wright “ by direction of a meeting of 
Evangelical Friends.” This address enunci- 
ated the views which were held by the new sect 
aud substantially those heretofore given. So far 
as the writer has been able to ascertain no regu- 
lar meetings were held except that in Manches- 
ter. 

Crewdson died in 1844, aged sixty-four years. 

The new sect did not have a prolonged life, 
some of its members went to the Episcopalians, 
others to the Plymouth Brethren. Possibly a 
few returned to the Society. Their chapel in 
Manchester erected at a cost of four thousand 
pounds was closed and sold for half the money 
to the Baptists. It is now used by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Party feeling did not have a very pronounced 
place in this controversy, but it was shown in 
instances where some Friends were charged with 
being sympathizers who in reality were most 
pronounced in their views adverse to the Beacon 
and who took an active part in the effort to 
counteract its desolating influences and really 
contributed to that end more than those who 


criticised them. 
(To be continued.) 


<anananennntllpsaamnaguates 

Tue Secret or Power.—Our strength is in 
whom we trust. It is sometimes said that 
faith is power, and that it is not so much the 
object of one’s faith as faith that makes one 
strong. Buta lame man’s strength is in his 


- crutches. By faith he appropriates the strength 


of his crutches, but he does not lean on his faith, 
é leans on his crutches. Yet it is not an un- 
usual thing to meet a believer who once leaned 
upon God, but who now leans upon his ability 
to trust. He that would be strong must lean 
Upon a strong God, not upon the fact that he 
has strong faith in God.—8S. S. Times. 





Tue kingdom is always within, but the king 
Who is to reign must come from above.— Ex. 





THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
CHRIST SPEAEKETH STILL. 


Ah! still the voice of Jesus Christ, 
Speaks to his children here ; 

If we but list, with soul intent, 
His messages to hear. 

He speaketh through the inner voice, 
Where conscience holds the key, 

And if we will obey his will, 
Disciples we may be. 





He ne’er forsakes us in our trials; 
If we on Him depend. 
He'll reach to us a helping hand, 
And consolation iol 
Then, why should man grope in the dark 
With unbelieving thought, 
When by a little faith and trust, 
Christ’s messages are taught. 
M.S. L. 


The Unseen Force in Character Making. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY GEORGE H. MARTIN 
OF BOSTON. 

The process begins with the family life, with 
father and mother, brother and sister. ‘The 
child naturally learns to admire the character 
of those whom he loves, primarily what they 
are. The force and courage of father and 
brother; the patience, the sympathy, the kind- 
ness of mother and sister are appealing traits. 
But he comes also to admire what they admire. 
There is no deeper and more lasting influence 
than that of ideals of character held steadily 
before the mind by parents in whom the child 
has confidence. 

Character in history, character in literature, 
illuminated in the portrayal by the enthusiastic 
admiration of the teacher, glows before the stu- 
dent and kindles within him a responsive emo- 
tion. As the long line of men and women who 
have lived and wrought and suffered moves 
before him, he feels nobler impulses stirring 
within him, and he sees himself living such a 
life, and with the thoughts and the impulses the 
work of transformation begins. 

Here is the most hopeful field for our child- 
study. To ascertain by syllabus and question- 
naire how many children like rag dolls better 
than painted ones, and how many are afraid in 
the dark, is worthy of the highest efforts of a 
university and of doctors of philosophy, but to 
learn at what shrine of human character the 
boys and girls are worshipping in the Lararium 
of their own souls, what “ Great Stone Face” 
is silently but resistlessly transforming them 
into his own likeness. This is work worthy of 
a teacher, and I had almost said nothing else is. 

The teacher does this work by what he 
teaches, but infinitely more by what he is. 
“ How can I hear what you say,” wrote Emer- 
son, “ when what you are is continually thun- 
dering in my ears?” 

There have been some splendid examples of 
teachers thus building themselves into the char- 
acter of their pupils. 

Last year, in the London Graphic, were 
printed these words: “ It will be told in after 
days how there was once a heaven-born head- 
master, by name Thomas Arnold, who, ruling 
at Rugby, taught the boys to be good Chris 
tians, true gentleman, and be merry, mis- 
chievous boys still.” 

Men have wondered at the marvellous influ- 
ence of Arnold over his boys, an influence 
reaching on into their after life, so that the 
Rugby boys were distinquished at college and 
beyond. But when we study his life with his 
boys at Laleham, as well as at Rugby, there is 
no marvel. When we see him sharing their 
sports, when we see him in the evening at work 
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in the midst of his boys, annonating his Thucy- 
dides, writing his Roman history, composing his 
pamphlets on church and state affairs, we see 
that the boys learned from him two profound 
lessons which they carried with them into all 
their public life, that there could be learning 
without pedantry, and religion without cant. 

Similar to this was the work of Mary Lyon. 
Steadily, without interruption or intermission, 
she held before the girls at Mt. Holyoke the 
ideal of a consecrated Christian womanhood. 
To this end all the studies, all the exercises, all 
the influences, were made to contribute. 

So completely did the ideal of her own life 
become the ideal of their lives, that most of the 
girls went out as avowed Christian women. 
Wherever they went they carried -this spirit. 
Wherever they taught they set up a new Mt. 
Holyoke, a Christian seminary. Wherever they 
married they set up a Christian home. And 
so powerfully did the ideal work through the 
sixty years of the history of the school that 
more than two hundred girls have become for- 
eign missionaries. 

And what Thomas Arnold and Mary Lyon 
did thousands of teachers in all spheres of in- 
fluence from the kindergarten to the college, 
are doing to-day. 

The physical problems give us no solicitude. 
Mathematics and mechanics will take care of 
them all. We can build docks, and ships and 
canals. 

But for these other problems which concern 
human life and human happiness, those prob- 
lems whose perplexing factors are human inter- 
ests and passions, we need something else. Only 
when the mighty forces that make for educa- 
tion, the home, society, the school, and the 
church, unite in placing on the noblest and 
most conspicuous pedestal in the gallery of 
human virtues the Divine ideal of service, to 
the end that every man may be a good Samari- 
tan, and every woman a sister of mercy, will 
these problems be in a way to be solved. This 
only can purify politics at home, and guide to 
wide and beneficent issues our expanding poli- 
tics abroad; this only can allay the warring 
passions of employer and employed, and make 
the opulent and the vagrant co-operative; this 
can only sweeten city life now cursed with the 
tenement house, the sweat-shop and the slum. 





BurFa.oes Stitt REARED.— We learn from 
The Independent that nineteen years ago the 
wife of Charles Goodnight, then living on her 
husband’s great ranch of forty thousand acres 
in northwestern Texas, set out to preserve a 
herd of buffaloes. These animals had almost 
wholly disappeared from the plains, where vast 
numbers of them had ranged a few years earlier 
and Charles Goodnight, with much difficulty, 
captured eight or ten. From this beginning 
there has grown up a heard of forty-five pure- 
bred buffaloes in the tract of six hundred acres 
which was originally set apart for them at his 
wife’s request. There is also on the ranch a 
herd of sixty cross-breeds, in which the qualities 
of both the buffalo and of Polled Angus or Gal- 
loway cattle are seen. Goodnight’s wife was the 
first white woman to become a resident of the 
region in which the ranch is situated, and the 
meeting and schoolhouse on her husband’s land 
ure her especial care. 


CONSIDERATION of consequences has made 
cowards of thousands of our fellow-men. That 
man is truly happy who boldly chooses the right 
and resolutely sticks to it—Dr. Parker. 
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Child-Study—N. 5. 


BY 8S. W. E. 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


We may suppose a child’s school life to cover 
the years between six and twenty. During that 
time every one passes through the most critical 
and formative period in his life. The whole 
physical being changes rapidly and pronounc- 


taught them to read. They have not seemed 
tired or overtaxed in the least, and both are 








or hindering the ultimate success of these years 
at school—parents, teachers and committees. All 








for work would be diminished. Or they might 
declare there were plenty of books in the 
school-house even when newer books were 
sadly needed. What can a teacher do? [ft 
seems to me that committee Friends’, who essay 
to take an active part in the management of a 
school, should read, at least, one good educa- 
tional journal,* be in touch with educational 


well grown children and good sleepers. 
There are three important factors in aiding 


three of these powers should feel the responsi- 
bility which comes with having only one chance 


to do a thing. There may be other chances for 








edly. The brain becomes more complex, the 
heart suddenly enlarges, all the organs grow 
and mature, so that we are accustomed to con- 
sider our sons and daughters to be men and 
women at twenty-one. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall has quite clearly ex- 
plained the dangers and difficulties, as well as 
the usual peculiarities of adolescence, and how 
— may be wisely helpful to their children. 

uring that period new problems will surely 
present themselves, it is the time too, when in- 
herited traits and diseases frequently begin to 
develop. To be forewarned is to be forearmed ; 
and parents who intelligently minimize those 
influences which would be especially hurtful to 
their children may feel some cheerful confidence 
that the evils which they would otherwise dread, 
are likely to be avoided. 

I think I must especially mention regular 
meals and nutritious food for children with 
consumptive or scrofulous tendencies, and an 
avoidance of cold lunches in the middle of the 
day with a heavy dinner at night. 

In the Child Study monthly for the Sixth 
Month, 1898, there is a most helpful paper on 
the subject of adolescence. 

When we send our little children to school, 
even if they are seven or eight years old we 
must remember that we are putting them into 
an artificial environment. Frcebel in his garden, 
or Plato under the trees, surrounded by an eager 
group of voluntary learners were each of them 
adapting themselves to the natural conditions 
of the young. When we send groups of little 
ones into closed rooms with hard seats and stiff 
backs, to recite lessons to a teacher who is pos- 
sibly dull, we are outraging the feelings of these 
same little people; some of them will undoubt- 
edly not take kindly to mental work, other ac- 
tivities of life are more attractive to them. Nev- 
ertheless we oblige them all to go to school— 
possibly, too, into a graded school where their 
individuality is largely ignored so that still 
more irksome pressure is brought to bear on 
unwilling spirits. 

School life seems to be a necessity ; grading, 
too, seems to be a necessity ; interest in the in- 
dividual scholar should be a necessity, and when 
a problem presents itself in the shape of a dull 
or rebellious child, I would plead for deep 
thought as to the cause and not a condemna- 
tion of the child without finding out why he 
does not fit into his school work. 

Educators are feeling the necessity of making 
the years of school life as natural and rational 
as possible. The health and happiness of the 
children are subjects of the gravest thought to 
superintendents and school principals. 

The experience of one family is too limited 
to be worth much, but it is often interesting 
and may be helpful in a small way to the un- 
decided. Our two boys have been very active, 
restless children, who seemed greatly in need of 
fresh avenues along which to expend their ener- 
gies; so they were sent to school when about 
five years old for three hours daily during the 
fall and spring terms till they were seven years 
old. The work they did was largely on the 
kindergarten plan with some primer work which 






















other children when matured thought, better 


methods, or larger experiences will count for 
much, but it is almost an alarming thought to 


appreciate that during these few years a life 


may be made or marred. That the sweet, beauti- 


ful child will become a blessing or a problem 


to humanity. There is a comfort in the fact 
that the responsibility rests not on one individ- 
ual alone. 

Parents, I think, should have a definite line 
of development in their minds for each child, 
and if possible should talk the matter over with 
the teacher, getting help and giving help. I 
feel sure we mothers are too blind to the real 
characters of our children. 

There may be a blessing in ignorance where 
parents are not able to help their children to 
improve, but we ought to try to imagine that 
our children need improvement in many ways, 
and when a teacher points out faults (which 
many are afraid to do), go to work to try to 
correct them. 

Some parents insist on dull children being 
pushed ahead because the class goes on ; some 
others encourage the thought that there is 
plenty of time, and make no protest when 
a child is simply lazy. Another notion which 
parents tolerate is a class craze. 

No matter how unsuitable it may be if a 

child decides to take no rest but to graduate 
with a certain class the parents will allow it. 
More than one child has wrecked a future by 
such self-will for which the parents were respon- 
sible. Children who are absolutely unable to 
finish with their class, decide to stop short 
rather than to go on alone. Perhaps it does 
not matter much, but the reason for a shortened 
education should never be a sentimental one. 
Mothers who long for the companionship or 
even help of their daughters should ponder long 
before they rob them of added power through 
all the years which will follow their quitting 
school. 
In educational matters the trained teacher 
ought to be the best judge; after choosing a 
teacher both parents and committees will do 
well to accept his judgment and not hamper 
him by opposition or indifference. There are 
traits of character known best by the teacher, 
there are side lights on home training which he 
or she can teach us,—with helpful suggestions, 
to which we would do well to listen. If we 
have confidence in the pure motives of the 
teacher, cannot we set aside our mother-pride 
and learn how we may work together for the 
ultimate success of our child? But the teacher 
must be wise and have tact. Suspicions we 
can listen to as suspicions but not as facts. 
Each child should claim a teacher’s careful 
thought. Ability to teach is largely ability to 
understand human nature and capacity to dis- 
cover how to reach a desired result. 

Very large powers are in the hands of the 
Committes of Friends’ Schools, and it is quite 
possible for an intelligent parent and a wise 
teacher to be thwarted by a School Committee. 
For instance, they might object to frequent 
periods of recess, which educators have found 
to be most advisable, because the actual hours 










methods and know something about the detail. 
ed management of other similar schools. The 
possibility of injury to the children is too great 
to admit of any indifference on this subject, 

I shall suppose that every parent is asking, 
as I am very often, what results do we want the 
future to bring in the development of these 
children. It seems to me the mere fact of hay- 
ing definite anticipations may help us to realize 
them. But whether we do or not, whether the 
years may show that these anticipations were 
only very partial, even if we know they are in 
a measure ideal, it seems right to desire for 
them as the result of growth, wise care and in- 
struction, vigorous health—well nourished, well 
trained bodies with no trace of physical or men- 
tal overstrain ; minds trained to judge quickly, 
correctly and practically; wills trained to act 
promptly, vigorously and persistently ; with a 
habit of desiring to look at the past, present 
and future of the race with breadth and dis- 
cernment; that they may at least catch a 
glimpse of the relative parts which science, 
history, literature and art “have had in the 
great plan of human development; that they 
may appreciate in a degree the beauty and 
completeness of the divine laws which are de- 
signed to govern not only the material universe 
but moral and spiritual realms; that they may 
believe race or individual progress, and con- 
sequently success and happiness come only by 
understanding and living harmoniously with 
these divine laws; that they may feel that each 
individual has a responsibility for his own best 
efforts even when results seem very unpromis- 
ing; that, crowning all these profound and 
living truths, they may know the guidance, 
the strength and the peace of Him who is “ the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 





Srart at THE Borrom.—Two boys left home 
with just enough money to take them through 
college, after which they must depend entirel 
upon their own efforts. They attacked the col- 
legiate problems successfully, passed to gradua- 
tion, received their diplomas from the faculty, 
also commendatory letters to a large ship-build- 
ing firm with which they desired employment. 
Ushered into the waiting-room of the head of 
the firm, the first was given an audience. He 
presented his letters. 

“What can you do?” said the man of mil- 
lions. 

“T would like some sort of a clerkship.” 

“ Well, sir, I will take your name and ad- 
dress ; and should we have anything of the kind 
open will correspond with you.” 

As he passed out, he remarked to his waiting 
companion, “ You can go in and ‘leave your 
address.’” 

The other presented himself and his papers. 

“ What can you do?” was asked. 

“T can do anything that a green hand cao 
do, sir,” was the reply. 

The magnate touched a bell, which called 8 
superintendent. 

“Have you anything to put a man to work 
at?” 


*E. g.—Educational Review, Henry Holt & Co, N.Y. 
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«“ We want a man to sort scrap-iron,” replied 
the superintendent. ; 

And the college student went to sorting scrap- 
ae week passed, and the president, meeting 
the ——_ asked, “ How is the new 

n getting on 
“s oO” said the boss, “he did his work so well, 
and never watched the clock, that I put him 
over the gang.” 

In one year the man had reached the head of 
the department, and an advisory position with 
the management, at a salary represented by 
four figures, while his whilom companion was 
maintaining his dignity as “ clerk ” in a livery 
stable, washing harness and carriages.— Phila- 
delphia Methodist. 


Witnessing the Third Arrival of Dukhobors. 


BY JOSEPH 8S. ELKINTON. 


Having been informed by a telegraphic mes- 
sage from the general manager of the Beaver 
Line of Steamships, that the steamship Lake Su- 
perior was expected to arrive at Quebec on the 
seventh or eighth of this month, after fulfill- 
ing a religious engagement that I had, previously 
to receiving this word, made for the morning of 
the seventh, I proceeded to Quebec, arriving at 
the navigation office of the line about two o’clock 
on the afternoon of the eighth, and learned that 
whilst the steamship had been reported she could 
not be reasonably expected for some thirty hours. 
This afforded me the opportunity for interviews 
with officials of different departments, who mani- 
fested much interest in the new comers. Hav- 
ing been given the address of the matron of the 
reception rooms at the landing, and she advised 
by telephone of my going there, | felt like ac- 
cepting the encouragement offered by the im- 
migration agent to take up my quarters there, 
which gave the opportunity for being introduced 
to and conversing with divers of the citizens 
who resorted there to await the arrival of the 
steamship. 

The buildings at the Landing, like those at 
Halifax, are well adapted for the purpose in- 
tended. I was disposed to think it more com- 
plete in the appointments, with halls for sitting 
or standing room, as the case might be in re- 
gard to numbers, a well arranged dining-room, 
where meals could be had at all hours, wash 
and bath-rooms, conveniences for writing and 
mailing, telegraph office, ticket office and an 
office for money changing with foreigners, and 
quite a show of store goods on the side of one 
of the halls. This, with the money changing, 
was carried on under the oversight of a govern- 
ment official, whose duty was to know that no 
imposition should be practised by overcharge 
for goods purchased or money exchanged. 

The second story was made up with suites of 
rooms for the accommodation of the matron and 
her assistants, also for lodging rooms for the sick 
or those who might be necessarily detained in 
the building. 

The matron had been in charge for a term of 
years, and was quite advanced in life for such 
& position, but still active and courteous; both 
she and one she introduced me to, who had had 
charge of emigrant trains for either thirty-two 
or forty-two years, but was now released because 
of his age and located at that place. They each 
had some very interesting incidents to relate on 
their experiences, which were marked Provi- 
dences, There was at that time a family of 
father, mother and four children in the building 































in what might be called a stranded condition, 
having been disappointed in meeting some one 
or more who was expected to meet them with 
money for them to proceed onward into the in- 
terior. They were an interesting group. The 
father seemed quite disposed to make himself 
useful working about the dock. 


matron was that she learned through her cor- 
respondence with the matron at the Halifax 
landing with whom she had been intimate, that 
all those Dukhobors that had been brought 
there from the quarantine who were not able to 
proceed from that place on the former voyage 
of the Lake Superior from that place to St. 
John, had recovered so as to proceed by rail to 
Manitoba. 
me, for two that I saw in the hospital at the 
quarantine were in my view in a very prostrated 
condition at the time. 
made up the sum of one hundred dollars and 
gave it to the company that had been sick, when 
they were started off. 


forth and was repeated “ Let go the anchor!” 
One or two barges seemed to have had some 
difficulty to get out of the way. 


salutation was cordial to my feelings, and a feel- 
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Among the interesting things told by the 


This was pleasing information to 


The citizens of Halifax 


The father of the two sisters that were so very 


ill had been denied the liberty to come with his 
mother, wife and children, but was detained in 
prison, and his mother had been detained in 
prison for sixty days for going tosee him. These 
are of the hardships and cruelties that are told 
us, and how much there must be of that which 
being untold will never reach us. 


The evening of the eighth instant being a fine 


one was favorable for the promenading on the 
long wharf or landing. At length a rocket that 
went up from the steamship was seen and re- 
sponded to by the firing of'a gun from an elevated 
point, which is their usual way of announcing 
an arrival. 


This was about ten P. M. 
As the vessel approached, before we could 


distinguish it we could hear a low subdued 
chant, which of course increased in the volume 
of the tone as the vessel drew nearer, but in no 
wise equaled in strength that of the voices on 
the two previous arrivals; the malarial in- 
fluences of the climate of Cyprus had, as I ap- 
prehended, weakened their voices, as also given 
a very different cast to the countenances, as I 
saw them in the course of the following day. 
It was evidently a very cautious and nice piece 
of seamanship to bring the ship in the com- 
parative darkness to her position beside the 
wharf, and it was rather thrilling when an an- 
swer went back from the wharf to query, I sup- 
pose from the pilot, “ how far are we from the 


wharf?” “Forty feet.” And the word went 


The first voice however, that I could recog- 
nize from the bridge was that of Capt. Taylor 
calling out my name. His eyesight was better 
than mine, for I could not see him, but the 


ing of gratitude did arise in my heart that his 
life had been preserved to bring another com- 
pany across the mighty deep. On his being in- 
formed through one of the managers of the line 
who stood by me, that I wished to speak a few 
words to the passengers, he replied: “ Let him 
come on the bridge ;” whither I went as soon 
as the gang plank was laid. The captain had 
an interpreter for me, when I spoke to the im- 
port, that as a representative of a Society whose 
forefathers had like them suffered for the testi- 
mony of a conscience void of offence toward 
God, we were in sympathy with them. Inthe 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord and their Lord 
I could ask that such a measure of that grace 
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in which the testimony for Jesus Christ was con- 
firmed might abound, that should prosperity 
attend them, even as in adversity they had been 
supported, so also might they be kept in that 
spirit of meekness that it would please the Lord 
yet further to enrich them with spiritual gifts 
to their enlargement in that in which gives dis- 
cernment between that which serveth God and 


that which serveth Him not. 

So keeping to that received from on high, 
they should be living witnesses of his power, 
and be a people blessed of the Lord. As Chris- 
tians we render thanks for the measure of ten- 


derness on the part of the Czar inducing him to 


liberate them, and to assign a sum of money for 
the relief of suffering humanity. And to the 
queen and her ministers in the dominion they 
were now coming to for their liberality in grant- 
ing release from military service and allowing a 
reasonable hope for religious toleration which is 
allowed to a considerable extent to those who 
reside in other parts of this continent. And we 
could pray for that measure of enlightenment for 
the hearts of all in authority that whilst ruling 
in the spirit of justice it would lead to universal 
religious toleration on the granting of which 
they with all others who kept in the Divine fear, 
would be blessed. 

The bereavements lately experienced in Cy- 
prus, coupled with preceding afflictions, had no 
doubt been felt as very grievous, but doubtless 
the purposes of the Almighty, would be wrought 
out through their sufferings and not only the 
descendants of those who had suffered unto 
death have the consolation that many had died 
in the Truth which would support all who kept 
to it, but the impression on the public mind would 
be such as would be calculated to discountenance 
persecution and hasten the day when all nations 
should see of the glory of the Lord in what He 
did for his cause and people. 

The response which came back through the 
interpreter was to the import that what had 
been delivered was acceptable to them and they 
felt thankful therefore and had a warm feeling 
of appreciation of the sympathy and kindness 
manifested to them by the Society of Friends. 

After this in a season of retirement with the 
captain in the cabin, he corroborated the testi- 
monies that had been previously given of the 
good order and correctness of life and conver- 
sation of those that were with him on the pres- 
ent voyage. He had become very much at- 
tached to them and spoke with feeling of the 
great sufferings they had endured both previous 
to their embarking with him, and also on the 
passage they had had some rough weather and 
Soulerjitzky had been sick with them, there was 
a time when all were sick, but one had died 
who was carried on the ship at Larnaka in 
blankets. The seas however altered and they im- 
proved in health.and had all been permitted to 
pass the quarantine, and none so poorly that 
they could not leave the ship. 

In this interview I acknowledged how my 
mind had travelled on the great water with the 
bodies of men in charge of the captains of that 
particular line, and the sympathy I had felt in 
an especial manner for Captain Carey, of the 
steamship Ontario, in the interview with him 
the day before he left Halifax charged with 
the conveyance of two thousand Spaniards from 
Cuba to Spain. He himself spoke of the need 
captains had at times for Wisdom higher than 
their own. Capt. Taylor said it was a great re- 
sponsibility with which Captain Carey was 
charged, and for atime there was much difficulty, 
owing to the seeming feeling of bitterness be- 
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cause in the view of the Spaniards Great Britain 
had kept on too friendly terms with the United 
States. But before the voyage was over a recon- 
ciled and peaceable feeling prevailed, and the 
landing of the party in Spain was effected. 
One other vessel had been forced to stop by the 
way, there were so many deaths. 

Wishing to keep company with William Bel- 
lows, that [ might hear particularly from his 
worthy father, who had so deeply interested 
himself for the Dukhobortsi, as also to hear 
what William could tell me of their history 
whilst on the island of Cyprus, which island, 
however, William was on not quite a week, as 
he went with the Lake Superior from Eugland 
there, I took with him the first train that 
started out from Quebec to Ottawa and Winni- 
peg; Frank Pedley, the superintendent of the 
Emigrant Department being also on that train, 
his residence being in Ottawa. His wife claimed 
descent from the Society of Friends, and gave 
me several names of her connections that I 
recognized as having been prominent in the 
Society. She had lately had a spell of sickness 
and her conversation was chastened and inter- 
esting. She manifested quite a desire to have 
some of our literature. 

In the course of the morning of the 10th I 
went through the train with William Bellows 
and the nurse, who was educated at Petersburg. 
She could converse with William in French, 
but not much more in English than he could in 
Russian. She however appeared to be of good 
intellectual power and of a pleasant spirit; as 
I have noted, the company as a whole did not 
seem to me as vigorous as those who had arrived 
before them, a number appearing quite pros- 
trated, and she spoke of the Cyprus fever. 

There had been a poor opportunity to get a 
renewed supply of medicine at Quebec between 
the arrival of the vessel and departure of first 
train, and she gave a list of what she wanted, 
which I could but partially furnish even with 
the use of a carriage between the time of the ar- 
rival of the first train at Ottawa and its depar- 
ture. But having obtained what was lacking, so 
that I could give it to the only Cyprus woman 
that I knew of that could speak English on the 
second train, I requested her to give it to the 
nurse of the first train on arrival at Winnipeg ; 
she, however, thought it was as much needed 
on the train she was on, as on the first. She 
would be very willing to hand over what the 
train she was on did not use, and as the medi- 
cine was not purchased with money belonging 
to the first party, I felt reconciled. I had time 
to walk pretty much through the second train 
whilst they were taking on supplies. Of the 
women, who seemed vigorous, | admired the 
dexterity with which numbers of them plied 
the knitting needles, and in other ways showed 
their aptness in the improvement of their time. 

There was some religious exercise on the 
trains, but not to the same extent as on the 
First-day, when I travelled in a train from 
Halifax to Ottawa near three months ago. 

After the departure of the big trains I went 
to the office of the Deputy Minister of the In- 
terior, in doing which I lost my opportunity 
with the third train. After the interview with 
him, obtaining what information I could in re- 
lation to the state of things with the new settlers 
and the prospect of reduction or remission of} “Some of their history is so sad. There is 
duties, for which latter I was encouraged to | hardly a family but contains a father or brother 
seek further interviews with the officials at| who has been in prison and suffered frightful 
Montreal, to that place I took passage on the} tortures. I have in mind several families whose 
train in the after part of the day ; and next day | fathers and brothers are exiled in Siberia, and 
was courteously received by the general man-| a brave little fellow named Ivan Bojniko, one 


ager of the passenger department, who conferred 
with the freight department, and dictated a 
letter in my presence to the deputy minister. In 
all this there was a very friendly spirit mani- 
fest to have goods that might be gratuitously 
given for the Dukhobortsi sent forward if not 
free of freight and duty, at as low a rate as 
the officials could consistently make without 
actual loss to the company, or parties they rep- 
resented, so that all who have merchandise to be- 
stow may be encouraged to forward it promptly. 
From the East by way of Prescott, care of im- 
migration agent at that point, and directed to 
Limern Lazareff, Yorkton Assinoboia. Joseph 
S. & Thomas Elkinton, 817 Mifflin St., Phila., 
will see to the forwarding of gouds sent to their 
address, without the charge of freight to the 
donors. 

A visit was paid to the store of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association, and to some members of a 
committee having in charge the furnishing of a 
portion of the Scriptures in Russian, as there 
seemed to be readers found for them, although 
at last report but one in three hundred could 
read. 

I. M. Milligan, a Congregationalist minister, 
manifested a marked interest on this subject and 
the welfare of the Dukhobortsi in general, being 
in hearty sympathy with the efforts to promote 
it. 

Sir William Dawson, late president of the 
university and held in great esteem as one of 
marked religious experience, and now seem- 
ingly nearing the Heavenly Port, expressed 
himself in emphatic terms in the line of desir- 
ing the Divine blessing upon the newcomers 
and their helpers. He had interested himself 
in looking out their history, and felt that they 
were representatives of the same principles as had 
been previously advocated by the Paulicians; 
and his remarks, together with those held by his 
wife were to the import that the principles of 
Truth were from everlasting to everlasting and 
it would have its representation from generation 
to generation. 

In an interview with Caroline Cox, a prom- 
inent member of the Montreal Women’s Coun- 
cil, that had contributed about four hundred 
dollars for the relief of the Dukhobortsi, she 
read me a letter from a correspondent, from 
which the following is extracted : 

“Your very kind favor reached me just a 
week ago to-day. I awaited your parcel. It 
came yesterday, and we opened it to-day, and | 
wish you could have been there to see the joy 
and pleasure of the children, as I lifted article 
after article out of the bag, and the look of ex- 
pectancy on their faces. . . . . IT assure 
you it is most pathetic to see the pleasure of the 
children at receiving such gifts, and the sight 
of it would make your heart glad and thankful 
for its generous promptings these children show 
in this way. The slates and books were very 
much needed. One firm here furnished twenty- 
five slates. The readers are quite necessary, for 
the children are learning rapidly, and the older 
ones have learned to read and write. . 
The Dukhobors themselves do not make their 
wants known. They are a gentle, kind people, 
grateful for any little kindness shown them, 
and deeply appreciate what has been done for 
them here. 


of the brightest pupils, who wishes me to thank 
you for his top and book, told me to-day his 
mother died heart-broken just before he left 
Russia, because his father and brother could 
not come with me to Canada, for they are in 
confinement in mercury mines in Siberia. 
“These people have been tried in the fire and 
not found wanting. These simple, unlettered 
peasants can teach us lessons of heroic sacrifice 
for the sake of the Truth. Unlettered as they 
are, for only about one in three hundred can 
read, they possess true spiritual wisdom that 
puts many of us to shame. They have been 
much criticised here owing to their peculiar re. 
ligion. The fact is they have hold of the very 
basis of Christianity—the true Christ religion, 
without creed, forms or dogma, and they ex- 
emplify it in their lives. . . . May their 
example enter the hearts of our Canadian peo- 
ple, and their light shine for all the world. 
“Let me express my heartfelt gratitude and 
appreciation for your help, which in spite of 
your affliction you are able to accomplish, and 
in doing which you have already received your 
reward in the knowledge of having made others 
happy. ; 
“ All please accept Prince Hilkoff’s greeting 
and appreciation of the sympathy shown. 
“The same is also extended from both of us 
to your local council of women who so nobly 
contributed their time and means. The memory 
of it ever be held warm in the hearts of those 
whom they so nobly succored in time of great 
need.” 








THINKING No Evit.—The root of our temp- 
tation to believe evil of others doubtless is our 
consciousness of the evil within ourselves. It 
affords an unworthy, yet very inviting, relief to 
think that everybody else probably is about as 
bad as we are, if the truth were known. More- 
over, the frailty of human nature becomes evi- 
dent so often, so many trusted men prove to 
have been undeserving of confidence, that some 
degree of caution, and even of suspicion, be- 
comes natural. If we trust everybody freely 
we soon suffer painful consequences. 

Now God does not bid us shut our eyes to the 
facts of life. We must take things as they are 
and make the best of them. Nevertheless, he 
who cultivates the habit of thinking no evil of 
others not only does best his duty in the divine 
sight, but also is much the wiser and happier 
regarded merely from a worldly point of view. 
It is grave misfortune to become habitually dis- 
trustful. It narrows and embitters one. It 
causes others to distrust one in return. It is 
like looking upon a landscape through colored 

lasses. Nothing appears quite as it is. 

The habit of suspicion usually dominates us 
before long, unless we resist it successfully. It 
is far better to be imposed upon now and then, 
and to suffer some real material loss, than to 
become soured and overcritical, to have one’s 
whole life rendered miserable by the conviction 
that confidence cannot be given, that promises 
will not be kept, that honor is a delusion. He 
who thinks no evil of others will find his trust 
abundantly justified in most instances. Men 
are not wholly given over to evil. Deception 
and trickery do not rule the world, and never 
will. 

Let it not be forgotten that to think no evil 
often is the surest way to stimulate an evil- 
minded person to do what is honorable and 
right. A college student, notorious among his 
fellows for recklessness—and soon, and properly, 
dismissed from the institution—once made & 
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including tent, conveyances, and a substantial 
luncheon, will be provided by the Westtown Old 
Scholars’ Association without charge. A prom- 
inent feature will be the presentation of the West- 
town Centennial Memorial Fund. There will be 
addresses by entertaining speakers. The school 
buildings and grounds and specimens of the handi- 
work of the scholars will be on exhibition. 

Please extend this invitation to any who should 
attend, but who may not have received it. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers of the West- 
town Old Scholars’ Association. 

SAMUEL L. ALLEN. 


Notes from Others. 


The bishops of the Church of England in convo- 
cation have welcomed the Revised Version of the 
Scriptures and sanctioned its use in the churches. 


wager that he would obtain an indulgence from 
one of the college officials, justifying his request 
by a lie. He went to prefer his request, but 
utterly broke down and said something wholly 
different from what he had intended to say. 
He declared afterward, “I couldn’t lie to that 
man. His look showed that he trusted me so 
entirely that I couldn't, and wouldn’t, deceive 
him.” ‘This incident illustrates a great truth. 
—The Congregationalist. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
PEACE MUSINGS. 


Christ’s cradle song, 

Is still borne along, 
Surviving the lapse of ages. 
Upward it comes 

From numberless tongues 
Of princes, bards and sages. 





There is a story of aclergyman who on going 
into the pulpit said, “I am very sorry, but I lost 
my notes on the way and must trust to Providence ; 
this evening I hope to come better prepared !” 


Hearken and hear, 

In notes sweetly clear, 

Issuing from the throne of the Czar. 
The Christ pleading call, 
Summoning nations all, 

To abandon the arts of war. 





Even New York has to come to it at last. The 
theatre as “a great educational force,” “a teacher 
of morals,” “a mirror of life,” has reached that 
point long ago foretold as its goal. It has become 
necessary either to disinfect the theatre or bury it, 
in New York. In the same State a society of 
women has been organized to protest against that 
standing insult to American women, the common 
bill board with its indecent poses and obscene sug- 
gestions. Next to the saloon, the theatre is the 
chief instrument in the degradation of American 
morals, as even its quondam supporters are now 
forced to admit.— The Interior. 


May it loudly resound, 

The whole world around, 
This call of the mighty Czar, 
And hasten the end, 
Between foe and friend, 

Of the cruel arbiter of war. 


Lovers of the Light within, 

Being released from burd’ning sin 
Have no need of carnal sword ; 

The heart is filled with heavenly love. 
To man beneath, to God above, 

Their trust is in the sovereign Lord. 


The pulse of hope is bounding free, 
Faith is yet on bended knee, 

For the coming of that hour, 

When for the arbiter of might, 
Enlightened reason’s glorious light, 
Would be all nations trusted power. 





A Word from Abraham Lincoln.—“ No man is 
good enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent. When the white man governs 
himself, that is self-government; but when he gov- 
erns himself and also governs another man, that is 
more than self-government—that is despotism. 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted ia us; our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in 
all lands, everywhere. Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and under 
a just God cannot long retain it.” 


Ambition and envy in their unrest, 

Would yield to reason’s high behest, 

Might to Right would give her hand, 

All crowned heads could calmly rest, 

The Dove of Peace upon their breast, 

And righteousness cover the sea and land. 
Tuomas EpcGerton Mort. 





Why a Man Left a Church.—A prominent busi- 
ness man in a Western city, says an exchange, has 
created a commotion by leaving a church with 
which he had been connected for twenty years, giv- 
ing these reasons for doing so: “The great beauty 
of the church ; a minister who was attractive, both 
in the pulpit and at dinner parties ; the amount of 
money spent on a quartette choir, and the appar- 
ent antagonism between the services of the church 
and the life of its members, and the teachings of 
Christ in the sermon on the mount.” 

Do not many churches depend upon world- 
culture for success rather than upon the spirit- 
uality produced by the indwelling Word and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit? 


Wuittier, Iowa. 





THovucu the body be sister to the worm and 
. the weed, the soul may aspire to the fellowship 
of angels. 
cscs 
Items Coucerning the Society. 

“It is not often that an official document of the 
Society of Friends becomes the subject of criticism 
in a magazine like the Nineteenth Century. In the 
current number, however, a Roman Catholic priest 
enters at length upon a criticism of the “ Appeal 
to the Nation” on the subject of Peace, ome by 
the (London) Meeting for Sufferings in Twelfth 
Month, 1897.” The London Friend-of the 12th 
instant answers the priest’s article. 





They Staid with Us, not Being of Us.—Joseph N. 
Crooker, preaching in the Unitarian church of 
Troy, N. Y., said, ‘* When a minister ceases to be- 
lieve the creed on which his church is based, he is 
in honor bound to leave that church.” 

Samuel M. Hopkins, writing in the Princeton 
Review in 1878, assumed it as a point beyond dis- 
pute that “any minister who had subscribed the 
articles of a church, and then finds himself ma- 
terially at variance with them, is bound in honor 
to withdraw from it.” 

But B. Fay Mills, haviog turned Unitarian, said 
in a lettter in which he gave his reasons for with- 
drawing from the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church : “ I have been as<ured, by leaders in the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, that 
they hold practically the same opinions [as mine} 
and that they regard it their duty to stay where 
they are until the whole church is leavened, or 
until the authorities come and fetch them out.” 

On this principle the Jesuitical Romanizers of 
the Church of England within its membership are 





The centennial anniversary of the founding of 
Westtown Boarding School will be celebrated at 
Westtown, on Seventh-day, Sixth Mo. 10th, 1899, 
at the time of the third annual re-union (second 
Westtown re-union), of the Westtown Old Scholars’ 
Association. 

A cordial invitation is herewith extended to all 
old scholars, their husbands, wives and children, 
and others who have been identified with the 
School, to participate in this occasion and to be- 
come members of this association, whether now 
connected with our religious Society or not. Those 
Specially interested in the subject of education 
among Friends are also invited. All who have 
contributed to the Westtown Centennial Memorial 

und are particularly invited to be present. 

Ample preparations are being made to care for 
and entertain a very large gathering (about three 
thousand people.) Everything needful for the day, 
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acting, of whom Sir William Harcourt says: “ Of 
all lawlessness the worst is that of those who, ap- 
pointed to give effect to the law, employ their au- 
thority to defeat it.” 

The continued acceptance of membership, power 
or place under the distinctive doctrines of a church 
or society, while the member is hostile to those 
doctrines, may be a most advantageous and traitor- 
ous position for subverting them ; but no claims of 
sanctification in such can make a false position 
moral or honest. 

Do Not Want “Sunday Papers.’’—London is not 
yet ready for Sunday newspapers. This morning 
the Daily Mail announces in big black type head- 
lines the “‘ Death of the Sunday Daily Mail—a frank 
concession to the religious feeling of the public.” 
When the Sunday Daily Mail was started it was 
announced that its existence was due to the Daily 
Telegraph’s starting a Sunday edition, and that as 
long as the latter published a Sunday edition the 
former would do likewise. But the Daily Mail is 
the first to give in. 

The announcement came as a great surprise. In 
its explanation of the change of policy the Daily 
Mail says: “ The Sunday Daily Mail is dead. The 
final issue of that journal was made on Sunday 
last, and we bury it to-day, without regret. Reso- 
lutions of protest and appeals from religious and 
other bodies throughout the country asking that 
we should discontinue the seven day paper have 
assumed gigantic proportions. These have not 
only not been ignored at the Daily Mail office, but 
have been carefully considered by the proprietors. 
With a desire, therefore, to meet the views of those 
who object to Sunday journalism, the proprietors 
have decided to discoutinue the publication of the 
Sunday Daily Mail. We may mention that our 
decision in this matter was considerably influenced 
by an appeal from our own employes. The Mail’s 
experiment lasted six weeks, and the result shows 
that the British public does not take kindly toa 
seven day paper.” — Special cable to the Public 
Ledger. 








The following propositions were considered in 
the General Conference of the Brethren in Christ, 
held in Lancaster on the 19th inst: 


“Ts it consistent for church members to support 
life insurance?” The decision was adverse to such 
a policy. “ Is it consistent for church members to 
take matters to law?” and it, too, was decided in 
the negative. The Conference also decided that it 
would be inconsistent to tolerate instrumental mu- 
sic in churches. This question was submitted: 
“Are the teaching of Christ and the Apostles that 
those who have been converted according to (John, 
iii, 3), thus becoming branches in the vine (John, 
xv, 5), must seek a second definite work of grace to 
be sanctified?” The answer was that “ the General 
Conference of 1887 has adopted a confession of 
faith, which this Conference again reaffirms to be 
the standard of which this question shall be an- 
swered, viz: Repentance, regeneration, forgiveness 
of sins and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as a 
standard by which a child of God may be recog- 
nized.” 

Against the observance of Christmas and Easter 
the following overtures from the Presbytery of 
Athens, (Georgia?) was laid before the General 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
meeting in Richmond, Va., on the 19th inst. :— 

“ Whereas, There is a growing tendency in many 
quarters of our communion to recognize Christmas 
and Easter as religious days because of the fact 
with which they are associated in the public mind, 
the Presbytery of Athens, believing that such re- 
cognition is contrary to the principles of the re- 
formed faith, and in the nature of will worship, 
hereby overtures the General Assembly to make 
a pronounced and explicit deliverance on the sub- 
ject.” 

-- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The United States Phillippine 
Commission at Manila on the 22d inst., submitted to 
the Peace Commissioners from Aguinaldo a draft of the 
form of government which President McKinley is pre- 
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THE FRIEND. 







pared toestablish. According to this plan, a Governor 
General and Cabinet will be appoin 
by the President, and later an Advisory Council will 
Major General Otis has re- 


The California Growers’ Association, which controls 
all the grapes produced in the five central counties of 
the State, has fixed the price of the second crop of 
muscatel wine grapes at $10 a ton, which is $4 more a 
ton than they brought last year. 

About 21,000,000 pounds of almonds are consumed 
in this country annually. 
Porto Rico’s coffee crop is valued at $8,789,788 an- 


for the islands 





be elected by the people. 
fused the request of the Filipinos for an armistice. 
The post office authorities at Washington are pre- 
paring an issue of stamps for use in the island of Guam. 
Governor Sayres, of Texas, as soon as the Legislature 
adjourns, will address a letter to the Governors of all 
the States asking a meeting with their Attorney Gen- 
eral for the purpose of agreeing upon an effective anti- 


























The imports of fruits and nuts in our new West In- 
dian dominions amount to $17,000,000 every year. 

On Fourth Month 26th, the mining town of Dawson 
City, Alaska, was swept by a disastrous fire, which 
burned the entire business centre of the town. 
losses are claimed to be between one and four millions. 
There was no insurance whatever, and the supply of 
building material is quite exhausted. A large amount 
of money was destroyed, there being no fire-proof safes 
in the place, but none of the big warehouses were 
touched, so there will be no shortage of provisions. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 378, which is 49 less than the previous week and 
5 less than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 210 were males and 168 females: 47 
died of consumption; 38 of pneumonia; 34 of heart 
disease; 19 of old age; 17 of typhoid fever; 17 of 
diphtheria; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of 
apoplexy; 12 of nephritis; 12 of convulsions; 12 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 10 of cancer ; 
8 of inanition, and 8 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1123 
pon, 113} a 114; new 4’s, 130 a 131; 5’s, 
112} a 113; 3's, 1083 a 109. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
64c. per pound for middling uplands. 

F.Lour.—Winter super., $2.10 a $2.30; Pennsylva- 
nia roller, straight, $3 25 a $3.40; Western winter 
straight, $3.30 a $3.45 ; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
city mills, straight, $3.30 a $3.50. 
per barrel for choice Pennsy]vania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 75ic. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 38jc. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 344 a 35c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a d5ic.; good, 54 a d§c.; 
medium, 4} a 5c.; common, 43 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5} a 5jc.; good, 43 a 
5e.; medium, 4} a 44c.; common, 3 a 4c.; lambs, 5a 
64c. ; spring lambs, $5.00 a $6.50. 

Hocs.—Best western, 54 a 5jc.; other grades, 5} a 5c. 

ForeicN.—The coal product of Creat 
amounts to 190,000,000 tons a year, of Germany to 
10,000.000 and of France to 28,000,000 tons. 

The French statistician, Dr. Livrier, says that one- 
half of all human beings die before 17, that only one 
person in 10,000 lives to be 100 years old. and that 
only one person out of every 1,000 lives to be 60. 

The Independence Belge publishes an interview with 
Professor Virchow, the leader of German liberalism, 
on the subject of the Peace Conference, in the course 
of which he is represented as having said: ‘ Disarma- 
Sooner or later it will be realized 
by all nations under the law of development. 
programme of Emperor Nicholas is comprehensive 
and complicated, but the fact that the Powers accepted 
his call is significant enough. One factor in the situa- 
tion is the weakness of public opinion. 
led astray by a deceptive idea of glory and honor. The 
United States have lately offered a pitiable example 
A civilized land has been plunged into war 
by the criminal agitation of brainless demagogues and 
the incapacity of rulers. 
sinned against humanity and civilization. Let us hope 
that the Americans have at last rec .vered from their 
bout of intoxication and will redeem the errors of 
All this is an illustration of the diffi- 
culties confronting the conference, but it will not mat- 
ter if success is finally attained.” 

The New Voice says: It is reported from St. Peters- 
burg that the plan of government control of the liquor 
traffic has already substituted the official bar for 25,- 
000 private liquor shops in that Capitol. 
ernment bar, liquor is sold only in small sealed bottles, 
and the rule is that only s\ber men can buy. 

Fifteen hundred deaths have occurred recently in 
the famine-stricken districts of Russia. 

Since the war of 1894 the Chinese population of 
Shanghai has grown from 400,000 to 700,000. The at- 
traction lies in the many new industrial establish- 

















The Yearly Meeting held last week at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets sent a cablegram to the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference, in session at The Hague, de- 
siring that its “ councils be divinely directed in the early 
consideration of the establishment of an International 
Court of Arbitration, tending to the ultimate reign of 
The next day a reply was received 
sressed their 
ine suggested 



































universal peace.” 
from the American delegates. 
romise “ to do everything possible in the 
y the message sent by the Yearly Meeting.” 

The chiefs of the delegations to the Peace Conference 
have agreed upon the Presidents of the various com- 
mittees. The opinion is gaining ground that substan- 
tial results in the cause of arbitration and humane rules 
for warfare will be accomplished by the Conference. 
President Baron de Staal placed the 
tion and arbitration in the forefront 
The question of the laws of war rendering war as hu- 
mane as possible by the extension of the regulations 
already existing was then touched upon by the Presi- 
dent, and he relegated the question of the reduction of 
armaments to the third place, all of which accords 
with the desire of the American and English delegates. 

The Phenix Bridge Company has been awarded the 
contract to build six more steel bridges for the Eastern 

Chinese Railroad, making eighteen bridges to be com- 
pleted by next Eleventh Month. 
choff, of St. Petersburg, engineer for the Eastern Chi- 
nese Railroad, who is here to look after the work, 
states that he visited leading bridge and locomotive 
works in Europe before he came to America and found 
that the bridges and locomotives could be built in this 
cuntry at a less cost and better and quicker than in 
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Constantine Tepes- Rye Fiour.—$3.15 















































At the Baptist Conference in session at Louisville, 
last week, a resolution reaffirming the hostility of the 
Convention to the liquor traffic, and stating it as the 
sense of the delegates that no Baptist church should 
allow a dealer in liquor in its congregation, was intro- 
duced. This upholds the action of a Louisville Baptist 
church in turning out of its fold all members enga 
The resolution was amen 
to include only those dealing in liquor as a beverage, 
and in this shape it was adopted. 

Success, affirms that “In the United States alone, 
last year, there were mailed thirty-seven letters for 
each inhabitant, which aggregated forty per cent. of all 
the letters written in the world, and equaled the num- 
ber written by all nations of Continental Europe. 
the beginning of this century, about twelve per cent. 
of the civilized world spoke English ; at the middle of 
the century it was nineteen per cent. ; and now, at its 
close, it is thirty per cent. 
writing has been far more rapid than this, and now, 
out of the enormous number of 10,640,000,000 letters 
posted last year, 8,000,000,000 were written in English.” 

The cotton crop of the world is estimated to be from 
13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales. 
crop is from 65 to 70 per cent., while all the other 
countries of the world produce 30 to 35 per cent. When, 
however, the manufacturing is figured up, the United 
States only spin and weave 17 per cent., while the other 
83 per cent. is manufactured in foreign countries. 

The gross value of cotton manufactures in the United 
States in 1890 was $267,981,724, or at the rate of $18.88 
per spindle. The number of spindles was given by the 
census of that year as 14,188,103. 
of these products, according to a fair estimate, is $255,- 
429,858, or less than in 1890, notwithstanding the fact 
that there has been an increase, not only of 24 per 
cent. in the number, but of 10 per cent. in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the spindles. 

The tin plate production in the United States in 
ounds, and in 1898, 732,290,285 
It is said that this country now produces its 
entire tin plate supply. 

It is estimated that the quarantine of last year caused 
a loss of $30,000,000 to New Orleans. 

The asparagus crop in South Jersey is the largest 
for years, and hundreds of men and boys are employed 
The rust is light compared with 






































in the traffic of liquor. 
































ment is in the air. 























The increase in letter 






































Of this, the American 








The United States have 

















their country. 


























The present value 
































1892 was 42,119,192 


























The discovery of an alleged pl.t against the South 
African Republic has moved President Kruger to act 
romptly, and the arrests already made by his order 
include alleged ex-British officers. Englishmen famil- 
iar with the situation declare that the men are “ irre- 

















in cutting the grass. 
former years. 
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sponsible nobodies, with fictitious military titles affixed 
by the Boers, with the: object of discrediting the 
British.” 

A Washington special says that the proposition of 
General Brooke that in lieu of surrendering the arms 
of the Cuban soldiers to the American military ay. 
thorities they shall be turned over to the civil officers 
in the several provinces is acceptable to the United 
States. Arrangements were being made to pay off the 
Cuban soldiers in a few days. 

Salvador Cisneros, the Marquis of Santa Lucia, who 
was President of the Cuban Provisional Government, 
has published a statement at Havana in which he ex. 
presses confidence in the United States, but explains 
that the Cubans are “naturally suspicious at the 
wholly undefined policy.” 

President Iglesias recently arrived in Costa Rica 
from the United States. During his visit to Euro 
he opened negotiations for $2,000,000 in gold, to be 
shipped to Costa Rica to carry out the plan of estab- 
lishing the gold standard. The plan is to be executed 
within the next three years, and is already under way, 
It has been attended by no disturbance to business, and 
the additional $2,000,000, it is believed, will permit 
the successful completion of this financial reform. 

A large deposit of tin is reported to have been dis- 
covered in Honduras, within easy access to a good 
wagon road. 

The Peruvian Government has published a decree 
in reference to non-Catholic marriages. Parties to such 
must state their religion and declare under oath, in the 
presence of two witnesses, that they have never been 
baptized as Roman Catholics. Parties contracting a 
civil marriage, because of the refusal of the Roman 
Catholic Church to grant a dispensation in case of a 
diflerence of relations, must present proof of the re- 
fusal. 

“ A new metal. denominated ‘copper steel,’ has been 
brought out in Paris,” says Industries and Iron. “ It 
is described as possessing a very high resistance, and 
can be forged like iron. It is manufactured by a pro- 
cess during which zinc or its alloys is employed for 
retaining a certain proportion of iron, nickel, or chro- 
mium in the form of oxid, and reducing and incor- 
porating it in a state of fine division in the presence 
of furnace gasses. A number of new alloys, it is 
stated, are thus obtained, and among them the metal 
referred to under the title designated.” 

Two military and two civil Filipino Commissioners, 
appointed to co-operate with three citizens of Manila, 
in negotiating terms of peace, arrived at Manila on 
the 19th. They submitted no new proposition, but 
want an armistice pending the session of the Filipino 
Congress. General Otis has refused to entertain the 
proposal. 

Figures so far available, showing the gold produc- 
tion of the world for the current year, indicate an in- 
crease of $50,000,000. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpING Scnoo.t.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMepLey, Sup’t. 





























Westtown Boarpine ScHoo..—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WituiaAmM F. WickersHaM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Receipts of Dukhobortsi Fund to Fifth Month 
23rd, 1899. 

M. W.S., $25.00; Friends, Viola, Iowa, $12.50 ; B.C, 
Ohio, $20.00; River Brethren, $8.50; A Friend, per 
J. H. D., $5.00. 

Ws. Evans, Treas., 252 8. Front St., Phila. 
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Diep, on the twelfth of Eleventh Month, 1898, s 
her residence, No. 1415 N. Eleventh St., LuciLa 

Hepiey QuaTMay, M. D., in the forty-seventh year 
of her age; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern District. 
[Second notice, corrected.] 


a ae 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





